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THE URN 
RELIQUARY 


ENDFERNESS and resolution! 
What is our life without a sudden pillow, 
What is death without a ditch? 


The harvest laugh of bright Apollo 

And the flint tooth of Sagitarius, 

Rhyme from the same Tau (closing cinch by cinch) 
And pocket us who, somehow, do not follow: 

As though we know those who are variants, 
Charms that each by each refuse the clinch 

With desperate propriety, whose name is writ 

In wider letters than the alphabet. 

Who is now left to vary the Sanscrit 

Pillowed by 
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My wrist in the vestibule of Time? Who 
Will hold it—wear the keepsake, dear, of time- 
Return the mirage on a coin that spells 
Something of sand and sun the Nile defends? 

PURGATORIO 7 
My country, O my land, my friends 
Am I apart—here from you in a land 
Where all your gas-lights, faces, sputum gleam 
Like something left, forsaken? Here am | 
And are these stars, the high plateau, the scents 
Of Eden, and the dangerous tree—are these 
The landscape of confession, and if confession, 
So absolution? Wake pines—but pines wake here. 
I dream the too-keen cider, the too-soft snow. 
Where are the bayonets, that the scorpion may not grow! 
Here quakes of earth make houses fall, 
And all my countrymen I see rush toward one stall. 
Exile is thus purgatory—nct such as Dante built, 
But rather like a blanket than a quilt, 
And I have no decision—is it green or brown 
That I prefer to country or to town? 
I am unraveled, umbilical anew, 
As ring the church bells here in Mexico 


(They ring too obdurately here to heed my call) 
And what hours they forget to chime I'll know, 
As one whose altitude, at one time, was not so. 
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THE CIRCUMSTANCE 


Hart Crane 


To Xochipilli 


The anointed stone, the coruscated crown, 
The drastic throne, the 

Desperate sweet eyepit-basins of a bloody foreign clown— 
Couched on bloody basins, floating bone 
Of a dismounted people 


If you could buy the stones, 

Display the stumbling bones, 

Urging your unsuspecting 

Shins, sus 

Taining nothing in time, but more and more of Time 
Mercurially might add, but would 

Substract and concentrate . . . If you 

Could drink the sun as did and doe: 

Xochipilli—as they who’ve 

Gone have done, as they 


Who’ve done... A god of flowers in statue¢ 


Stone . . . of love 


If you could die, then starve, who live 

Thereafter, stronger than death smiles in flowering stone 
You could stop time, give florescent 

Time a longer answer back (shave lightning, 

Possess in halo full the winds) of time 

A longer answer force, more enduring answer 

As they did—and have done 
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IMPERATOR VICTUS 


Big guns again 
No speakee well 
But plain. 


Again, again- 
And they shall tell 
The Spanish Main 


The Dollar from the Cross. 


Big guns again— 
But peace to thee, 
Andean brain. 


That defunct boss. 


Big guns again, 
Atahualpa, 


Imperator Inca 


Slain. 


HAVANA ROSE 


Let us strip the desk for action, now we have a house in 
Mexico. . . . That night in Vera Cruz—verily for me “‘the ) 
True Cross” 





let us remember the Doctor and my 
thoughts, my humble fond remembrances of the great 
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Hart Crane 


bacteriologist. . . . The wind, that night, the clamor of 
incessant shutters, doors, and the watchman tiptoeing the 
successive patio balconies, trundling with a typical pistol, 
trying to muffle doors; and the pharos-shine—the mid- 
wind midnight stroke of it, its milk-light regularity above 
my bath-partition through the lofty dusty glass. Cortez 

Cortez—his crumbled palace in the square; the typhus in a 
trap, the Doctor’s rat-trap. Where? Somewhere in Vera 
Cruz—to bring—to take—to mix—to ransom—to deduct 


——£O cure. 


The rats played ring around the rosy (in their basement 
basinette). The Doctor supposedly slept, supposedly in 
No. 35—thus in my wakeful watches at least—the light- 


house flashed . . . whirled . . . delayed, and struck— 
again, again. Only the Mayans surely slept—whose 
references to typhus and whose records spurred the Doctor 


into something nigh those metaphysics that are typhoid 
plus, and had engaged him once before to death’s beyond 
and back again—antagonistic wills—into immunity. 


l'act, horsemanship, courage, were germicides to him. 


Poets may not be doctors, but doctors are rare poets 
when roses leap like rats—and too, when rats make rose 
nozzles of pink death around white teeth. 


And during the wait over dinner at La Diana, the Doctor 
had said—who was American also—“ You cannot heed the 
negative, so might go on to undeserved doom . . . must 
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therefore loose yourself within a pattern’s mastery that 
you can conceive, that you can yield to—by which also 
you win and gain mastery and happiness which is your 
own from birth.” 


THE SAD INDIAN 


Sad heart, the gymnast of inertia, does not count 

Hours, days—and scarcely sun and moon. 

The warp is in his woof, and his keen vision 

Spells what his tongue has had, and only that 

How more? But the lash, lost vantage and the prison 
His tathers took for granted ages since—and so he looms 


Farther than his sun-shadow, farther than wings 
Their shadows even—now can’t carry him. 
He does not know the new hum in the sky 
And—backwards—is it thus the eagles fly? 


THE VISIBLE THE UNTRUI 


Yes, I being 

The terrible puppet of my dreams, shall 

Lavish this on you 

The dense mine of the orchid, split in two. 

And the finger-nails that cinch such 

Environs? 

And what about the staunch neighbor tabulations, 
With all their zest for doom? 
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I’m wearing badges 

That cancel all your kindness. Forthright 
I watch the silver Zeppelin 

Destroy the sky. To 

Stir your confidence? 


To rouse your sanctions? 


The silver strophe . . . the canto 
Bright with myth . . . such 
Distances leap landward without 
Evil smile. And, as for me 


The window weight throbs in its blind 

Partition. To extinguish what I have of faith. 

Yes, light. And it is always, 

Always, always the eternal rainbow. 

{nd it is always the day, the day of unkind farewell. 


REPLY 


Thou canst read nothing except through appetite, 
And here we join eyes in that sanctity 

Where brother passes brother without sight, 

But finally knows conviviality. 


Go then, unto thy turning and thy blame. 
Seek bliss then, brother, in my moment’s shame. 
All this that balks delivery through words 


Hart Crane 


Shall come to you through wounds prescribed by swords: 
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That hate is but the vengeance of a long caress, 

And fame is pivotal to shame with every sun 

That rises on eternity’s long willingness. 

So sleep, dear brother, in my fame, my shame undone. 


BY NILUS ONCE 


Some old Egyptian joke is in the air, 

Dear lady, the poet said, release your hair; 
Come, search the marshes for a friendly bed, 
Or let us bump heads in some lowly shed. 


An old Egyptian jest has cramped the tape. 
The keyboard no more offers an escape 
From the sweet jeopardy of Anthony’s plight 
You’ve overruled my typewriter tonight 


Decisive grammar given unto queens, 

An able text, more motion than machines 
Have levers for—stampede it with fresh type 
From twenty alphabets—we’re still unripe! 


This hieroglyph is no dumb deaf mistake. 

It knows its way through India—tropic shake 
It’s Titicaca till we’ve trod it through, 

And then it pleads again, “I wish I knew.” 
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Hart Crane 


PHANTOM BARK 


So dream thy sails, O phantom bark, 

That I thy drowned men may speak again 
Perhaps as once Will Collins spoke the lark, 
And leave me half adream upon the main. 


For who shall lift head up to funnel smoke, 

And who trick back the leisured winds again 

As they were fought—and wooed? They now but stoke 
Their vanity, and dream no land in vain. 


Of old there was a promise, and thy sails 
Have kept no faith but wind, the cold stream 
The hot fickle wind, the breath of males 


[Imprisoned never—no, not soot or rain. 


A POSTSCRIPT 


Friendship agony! words came to me 

At last shyly. My only final friends, 

The wren and thrush, made solid print for me 
Across dawn’s broken arc. No; yes—or were they 
The audible ransom, ensign of my faith 


Towards something far, now farther than ever away? 


Remember the lavender of that dawn, lilies, 
Their ribbon miles, beside the railroad ties 
As one nears New Orleans, sweet trenches by the train 
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After the western desert, and the later cattle country; 
And other gratuities, like porters, jokes, roses 


Dawn’s broken arc! the noon’s more furbished room! 

Yet seldom was their faith in the heart’s right kindness. 

There were tickets and alarm clocks. There were counters 
and schedules; 

And a paralytic woman on an island of the Indies, 

Antillean fingers counting my pulse, my love forever. 


ENRICH MY RESIGNATION 


Enrich my resignation as I usurp those far 

Feints of control, hear rifles blown out on the stag 
Below the aeroplane, and see the fox’s brush 
Whisk silently beneath the red hill’s crag 
Extinction stirred on either side 

Because love wonders, keeps a certain mirth 


Die, O centuries, die, as Dionysus said, 
Yet live in all my resignation. 

It is the moment, now, when all! 

The heartstrings spring, unlaced. 

Here is the peace of the fathers. 


Hart Crane 








THREE POEMS 


THE INSATIABLE 


Man’s world is comfortable; in every room 
There is a shrewd device, 

To dissipate the gloom, 

And bring him flame or ice. 


His whining flesh has spurred his clever brain 
To silence ev ery CPY, 

And philter every pain 

That turns his face awry. 


Leagues for his boots, and for his shoulders wings; 
His ears and tongue win space, 

He pleads for many things 

With utter lack of grace. 


Desire is born. At dawn Desire screams, 
Slain when the bivouacked 

Tall sentinels of dreams 

Are caught by subtle Fact. 


Yet whimpering flesh must fear the darkened mirror, 
And no mechanic ruse 

Will help him vision clearer 

Rude reassuring clews. 


If Earth surrenders, there are mocking lips 
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That spin a gilded rope 
Beyond his finger-tips, 
But not beyond high Hope 


Who weaves a gaudy ramp. And like a dancer 
Man gambols up the dark, 

Led by a necromancer 

To greet the question-mark. 


SPECULATION 


Whether the light shall fade, and whether 
An angered god shall sort the skein 

And cut the sun’s deliberate tether 
Marking the earth’s elliptic lane, 


Is the old enigma. Son, how fragile 

The scheme that holds the stars in place; 
But Earth’s young acrobats are agile 
And balance with a careless grace. 


Earth has been kind to them; the chatter: 
Of braggarts measuring her crust 

Is music as she hears them patter 

Into the grotto of primal dust. 


When the hand of wrath sweeps down to seve! 
The long leash whirling from the sun, 

Shall the cold earth tumble on forever 
Seeking the navel of the fiery one? 
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CHRONICLE 


Che teeth of Time are in the rain; 
The brawn of Time is in the wind, 
And he who treads soft-moccasined 
Leaves deep footprints on the plain. 


Time hammers down the stubborn hill 
And gashes thighs of scarp and crag; 


A.M. Sullivan 


His wet fangs gnaw the heights and drag 


Down shale and boulder till they fill 


The valley clefts and make a prairie. 
His sinews twist the supple trees 
And sometimes seize a huge unwary 
Oak, and break its stiffened knees. 


Time writes the Earth’s long epitaph 
With wind and water. A furious pen 
Scratches the granite slate, and men 


Wait for the final paragraph. 


A.M. Sullivan 
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REVENANT 
The Shadow of a Tall Man on a Windy Night 


I 


“Two lumps?” you asked. “No cream. There’s some un- 
commonly nasty evil 
knocking about, as a sailor might say.” “Moody?” “There 


is evil, 

I tell you. I am but slightly superstitious, but today | 
have 

some premonitions of disaster. He will return.” “A 
scone?” 

I ruffled pages at your laughter, biting my nerve-ends. 
At ten 

you disappeared. Someone should have foreseen. I feared 
either 

resurrection: I had not thought that they might be 
identical. 


if 

The night is mad with wind, the trees are wild 

with wind; and with wind the earth flattens, 

the clouds drive, and the domed sky hums 

and vibrates. Across the faint-fogged bay 

the white light of Bald Head Beacon spins 

like a crazy top. The wind is fierce enough to blow 

the very shadows crooked. The which wind in the mind, 
as in deserted houses, whines, slams the latchless doors, 
moans up the treadless stairs, and the loose boards 
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Sherry Mangan 


of memory flap in its rushing. 
There has been trafii 

between his boy and my former women. 1 hey are 

about us, 
all: he, the boy, the women. He has given me rendezvous. 
[t is near the hour. And in this shuttered room I stand, 
while wind, like water in a doomed pounded ship, pours 
through the mind’s seams in savage spurts. Madness, 
riding the night wind, spurts with each jet into 
the mind. Here I await him, the gibbering faces 
unheeding. But if he should 'appear one way in- 


carnate 


Ill 


Beside me on the bed in absolute dark his wound 
burns fiery red, bathed in the glow whence the cadaver 
perceptibly begins to flower into breasts and hands 
(a little heritage): the breasts stiffen, the hands 
reach out. It is sweet, it is sweet, your body. If only 
the blood would dry. I will not bear it. You had no right 
to come through metamorphosis like this. If only the 
blood 

would dry 

The wind pauses for me to mount, leaving 
the now thrice-dead cadaver, and ride ride ride 
to any death. Yet should I cherish your white frail skull 
so tenderly .... . so tenderly 


Sherry Manga) 
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WINTER SKETCHES 


I 


Now that black ground and bushes 

saplings, trees, 

each twig and limb—are suddenly white with snow, 
and earth becomes brighter than the sky, 


that intricate shrub 

of nerves, veins, arteries— 
myself—uncurls 

its knotted leaves 

to the shining air. 


Upon this wooded hillside, 
pied with snow, I hear 
only the melting snow 
drop from the twigs. 


II SUBWAY 


In steel clouds 

to the sound of thunder 
like the ancient gods: 

our sky, cement; 

the earth, cement; 

our trees, steel; 

instead of sunshine, 

a light that has no twilight, 
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neither morning nor evening, 
only noon. 


Coming up the subway stairs, I thought the moon 
only another street-light 
a little crooked. 


II! 


From the middle of the pool 

in the concrete pavement a fountain 
in neat jets; the wind scatters it 
upon the water. The untidy trees 


drop their leaves upon the pavement. 


I\ 


Along the flat roofs beneath our window, 
in the morning sunshine, 
I read the signature of last night’s rain. 


V 


The squads, platoons, and regiments 
of lighted windows, 


ephemeral under the evening stat 


feast, you who cross the bridge 
this cold twilight 


Charles Reznikoff 


on these honeycombs of light, the buildings of Manhattan. 
Charles Reznikoff 
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TWO POEMS 


Dunkler kann es nicht werd: 


als diese Stunde, die sinkt, 

mit allen Lasten der Erden 

in fremder Nacht ertrinkt 
Gottfried Benn 


I 


No hour can darker be 
than this, with you away: 
a dim and dismal fog 
makes deepest night of day. 


The brain’s numb groping hands 
can feel no joy, no pain; 
all feeling frozen stands, 
turned to the past again. 


For I—not mine the fault 

have lagged, and backward gaze. 
My tears have made me salt, 
these stiff and bitter days! 


Dead senses are my arms: 

as in some ancient myth, 

seek now to break these charms, 
a stone to battle with. 
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Edouard Roditi 


Yet I must have some heel, 
deep-hidden, still unarmed, 
where I your wound might feel, 
and die, as if uncharmed. 


For Erich Alport 


‘Tas a’ oeufs frits dans de vieux chapeaux ips 


Arthur Rimbaud: “Fleurs.” 


Elder and hemlock bathe 
the brow in oblivion, 
primrose and cowslip now 


are memories of spring’s 


thin mnocence replaced 


by headier dandelions. 


These 
an acrid smell of flies 
pursues till they persuade 
a sickly yellow sleep 


buzzing with black, 


like eyes 
shut to the sun, yet full 
of sun’s black dancing wounds. 


Edouard Roditi 
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FARMER’S WIFE 


The wind is coming up— 
I can hear it snarling in the ravine. 
But I must not think of the wind. 


I will think of something else. 

There by the gate is a tree to watch. 

All its leaves have fallen 

And been swept away by autumn gusts 

This way, that way. 

Some of the leaves have been raked up and burned 
And some of them have gone down the road to town. 


But one shriveled yellow leaf still clings. 

It pendles back and forth in the cold sunlight. 

It turns this way and that way and looks out over the fields, 
And down the road to town. 


Some people would say it lacks courage to go with the wind. ’ 
But I, who am also a late leaf clinging to a tree, 
Know that it has the courage to stay. 


Tonight the wind will blow. 
But I must not talk of the wind. 


The kettle is boiling, the mending is finished 
The rag rugs lie flat and neat. The supper is ready. 
Yet I cannot sit still, but am looking 


From one window this way, 
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Dorothy Ann Blank 


From another window that way, 
And down the road to town. 


The wind is coming up. 


Dorothy Ann Blank 


O LUCE ETERNA 
From Nostradam 
And nowhere on earth have men seen 
Such splendor as glows in your eyes, 
The splendor of suns that will dim 
All fabled imperial stars. 


You kindie men’s hearts with this flame 
And brim their vast longing for light. 
Stars fall in far sparks through the night 
Where sole your unvanquished eyes shine 


Undimmed through the sinister nights 
And dark of importunate days. 

They glow with unslacking desire 
And splendor of days without end. 


Expiring men’s breath you will sheathe 
In burning knowledge of worlds. 

Their faint lips will painlessly taste 
The deathless caress of the dead. 


George Reavey 
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DESERT MOONLIGHT 


A rustle of leaves through the Suara 

Where trees have yet to grow; 

The silver sand between * 
Waits for the shadow to go. 


The moon shines down on Death 
Among those prickery plants 

As a rattler writhes his way 

Into a deadly dance. 


A distant dog is baying 

And a coyote answers his moan 
The cactus is outlined sharply 
On ground as gray as a bone 


And the rattler glides in circles 
And then into elipses, 
Fantastical geometry 

In a kingdom of eclipses. 


The blackness of the hills 

Is blacker than Satan’s mind, 

But the blackness of the shadows 

Is ink of a different kind : 


It is an ominous dark 
That holds a hundred eyes; 
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Allen Seiffert 


It is the frenzied dark 
Seen in a madman’s eyes. 


Not for all the gold 

That man could ever plight 
Would I go out alone 

On a moonlit desert night. 


Allen Seiffer i 


FREIGHT CAR 


Motion ended, it stood in the appointed place, 

coming to rest with a sound of distant impact, 

having picked its way, pauseless, unhesitating, certain, 

pursuing one course through a mazy web of courses 

at the call of a voice from the shadow and the glow of 
lights in the darkness 


in the smoke-dark evening of a cold winter night. 


=, 


At the call of a voice from the shadow and the glow 
lights in the darkness, 

pursuing one course through a mazy web of courses, 

having picked its way, pauseless, unhesitating, certain, 

coming to rest with a sound of distant impact, 

motion ended, it stood in the appointed place. 


Laurent RB. 


Frantz 
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THE LIMITED 


Since there’s no help, come, let them kiss and part 

The Pullman step’s as good as any place. 

It’s certain love can scarcely learn the art ‘ 
To read the mind’s construction in the face. 

And so he tips the grim white-coated groom, 

Consigns her bags to that black hand of doom; 

Then slick as death the velvet pistons start, 

Like fat blood in a drowning swimmer’s heart. 


White Proserpine whirled in the cloudy car 
While brightness drops from star and star: 
Proven—ah, sad sorites of the year 

For him who turns like that mute Orpheus 
Again to thrust by all the vulgar dead. 

But in his heart the summer’s wrath shall roam 
With burning eyes, as in the vacant house 

The cold and dry-foot cat whose tread } 
Wheels from last week’s newspaper to the broom. 
Robert Penn Warren 











SECOND CHILDHOOD 


SONNET FOR A SMILE AT DUSK 


Rather than follow and at length admit 

The fair hair might be less than autumn weather, 
She less than a pool wherein two stars are lit, 
But one who comes and goes as many another, 
Whose utter secret might well be explained 
With body cleared for harvest, and whose kiss, 
Like some word said incessantly, be drained 

Of rhyme and reason—oh, rather than this 

I would forever that she were a stranger, 
Living perhaps alone, whose every sense 

Has need of madness, and a little danger: 
Wine’s taste, the smell of storm when airs are tense 
Or sudden sight of moon which might forebode 


The sound of hoofs upon the lonely road. 


NAKED INTERVAL 
But it was splendid then to run 
From the cold wakefulness of deep 
Waters and suddenly feel the sun 
Upon our limbs like golden sleep; 


Then fall upon the sand, stretch full 
And face to face, and hear the tide 
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Come up as irresistible 
As passion on the shore of pride. 


Space was a shell, and Time a change 
Of light too thin to matter much, 
And life—(the terrible, the strange!) 
But the small tremble in your touch. 


DIRGE FOR GOLDEN STRINGS 


I had forgotten; else why should 

{ haunt as some idolater 

Each thing of sun she had found good? 
Meadow and shore and hill that were 
Dear to her, dear to her .. . 


I thought: Perhaps by some bright stream 
There will be news of her. And: Queer 
She is not where the pear-boughs gleam. 
And as the hill-grass I drew near, 

“Nor here,” I said; “nor even here.” 


I had remembered how the sun 
Was lord to her, and my way led 
All day in gold—till gold was done 
Till there were little stars instead; 
Like any candles for the dead. 
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Philip M. Harding 
POST-] AZZ 


You have had your day now, your April share of sun, 

And it’s time to put such things away as dragon-scales 
and jade; 

It’s time you were knowing of the work to be done, 

Bones in the closet, piper to be paid. 


So hang up your saxophones, and hide your dancing shoes, 
Your dreams and your kisses and your little rouged masks; 
There’s only an echo of the St. Louis Blues, 

Only sound of blowing leaves. Throw away your flasks. 


You must learn the way of plows, the way to sell honey, 
The way to build a skyscraper, the way to bake bread 
Swords and pens and bric-a-brac will make you all money 
Forever and forever until all of you are dead. 


Philip M. Harding 


LATE AFTERNOON 


Your mouth is twisted scarlet, but your eyes 
Are like this lovely level light that lies 
Along the storm-swept grass now day is done 
Clear shining green, 
Expectant and serene, 
Against the calm and dark beyond the sun. 


Ethel Arnold Tilden 
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ELVIRA 


I 


While the afternoon was waiting darkly for rain 

We walked up against the sky 

To the high-roofed stone house which the ache in our 
throats beheld towering into chimney. 

It was the golgotha we always see, dismally white in dreams, 

The white that is the bleached shadow, the dream that is 
the bone of fear. 

Always at some forgotten edge of town we find it in our 
secret whiteness of the night, and not knowing our 
dead in dreams, only dreading some shriek from 
stone, 

We wake upon a homely day. 

Someone said: October’s here, 

And yet each one searched his private sleep. 


1 
When she and I were waiting for spring that year and 
thinking of death, 
Had I said: Jt will be this, she would have laughed: Ge 
wash your face, come back and comb my hair! 
Flowers beamed beside her and the curtains tossed sun 
into the room. 

] held up her fine head till her lips shone with words again: 
I love you because you are crazy, 

And the cat stretched away through the door. 
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Il! 


In that dark afternoon were flowers too, 

The fragrance and the organ-humming thinned into a 
heaven of stained glass wherein glowed the awtul 
benignity 

Ladies’ gloves and handkerchiefs convened again, 

Again men standing straighter than usual held the reins 
of women’s grief. 

The oil of the words of the psalm flowed on the deep of 
music beside which we were led to lie down and 
fear no evil, 

And her we forgot, until we wondered what ritual business 


1 


she had here. 

But the gentleman who had lined the interior of his throat 
with the silk of sympathy, and padded his mouth 
with goodness, read another poem. 


In the next room the charnel machinery waited to be fed. 


IV 


There was a girl who rode high on the storm of a horse 


around the farthest oak in the yellow field, 

And when she called she flung a spray of coolness into the 
baked air. 

She could sew the air to the water, pulling after her a 
thread of light through a thicker light, and was 


loath as we to die. 
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She swore at death to go away from her door, 

But when his hand at last stroked her arms she called him 
lover, and more than once she kicked him out of bed. 


V 


The black smoke roared softly from the flue, 
We smelled the burning of her hair. 
This then was the meaning of the word funeral. 


This was the flesh that felt the slapping of waters and the 
purple of chattering lips and the pain Death knew 
as passion for him until it was so great that the 
flesh said: J desire thee. 

We stood there mixing it with our living breath. 

She had herself been fire—the very flesh of flame and the 
color of a candle-light in the sun, giving to the 
wind her dark hair. 

Oh, how we tried to save our minds, telling her she had 
entered into us and thus her tomb was a living place! 

She who once could tell us drollery and gladly give to 
laughter the whole house of her body as if to love; 

We with our legs still assured the actual earth telling her, 
earth’s own animal, that now she was free to romp 
among the feathered ones in air; 

We burning away our dead, 

We still the rich—the secure, and she the poor—the 
stripped! 
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How we tried to save our helpless minds! 
O human tender perfidy, O sacred folly and fear! 


VI 


The smoke was spent, the rain did not fall. 

We returned homeward with the guilt of some forgotten 
lie clogging our brains, and a sin of omission 
clotting our hearts. 


Later in our lives, when all this was very tar back, we patted 
a small girl on the head who wept when she was 
made to leave in the midst of a party of her friends. 

And many times there has crept into dreams the question 
of what the dreamer should do with a bag of un- 


certain ashes in his hand. 


fi Javid Greenhood 
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ERNEST WALSH 


AY BOYLE’S novel, Year Before Last—so moving, 

so beautifully written—carries me back ten years or 
more to the most spectacular poet who ever erupted 
volcanically into the calm surface of the Porrry office. Of 
course everyone knows who the “Martin” of that novel 
was; to those who knew Ernest Walsh in the flesh the 
portrait is recognizably exact even though somewhat 
idealized; and to those who knew him as pitifully doomed 
to early death the idealization seems quite pardonable- 
indeed, inevitable. But if the novel records, with varia 
tions proper in fiction, the final chapter of ‘“ Martin’s” 
tragedy, perhaps it may be in order for the editor of 
Poetry to contribute to the biography by sketching 
briefly a few earlier chapters with which she is more 
familiar. 

Such a fat file of this wild Irishman’s letters enrich out 
records!—such exciting episodes they remind us of! 
Looking them over, one’s heart bounds with a repercussion 
of the old thrill. The first letter—here it is—came from 
the Army Hospital at Camp Kearney, Cal., under date of 
August 15th, 1921, when the writer of it was twenty-four 
years old: 

Here are some thirteen poems for your consideration. I was an aviator 


during the war, and ended, as the result of a crash [in Texas] in this 
hospital. TI never expect to be well, and some of my things are tinged a 
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bit with bedside thoughts. I have nothing in the world but poetry. 
Won’t you be nice to me, and if you find some of these things a/most 
acceptable, tell me what they need? That is, if they don’t need too 
much. I am so isolated here! There is not a fellow with whom I may 
converse in the language of my own heart. 

Any human editor would have been moved by such a 
letter, such a situation. This editor took some pains to 
make suggestions by way of encouraging a manifest talent 
still groping for its tools, and in January 1922 four of the 
poems appeared in Porrry. 

But before Christmas incident number two had exploded 
with momentous effect. A long medical record of his case, 
addressed to President Harding, came from the invalid to 
the editor with a request that she get it before that 
potentate’s own eyes! The record set forth that although 
three government physicians had pronounced Walsh 
entitled to a “‘permanent disability allowance,” he had 
besieged Washington for years in vain, receiving no answer 
whatever and not a cent of pension or war insurance, being 
left penniless in the hospital! 

The humble editor, having no approach to President 
Harding, cried for help to those more politically minded, 
and finally sent the letter to Mrs. Medill McCormick. 
This powerful lady, the daughter of Mark Hanna and the 
wife of a senator, put the matter through in two weeks, 
and before the end of January Walsh had $3,000 back-pay 
and a life-long allowance of $100 a month, besides $56 a 
month war insurance! 


The next word was ecstatic: 
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If you should see a weird-appearing affair in tweeds come dashing 
down Cass Street, grabbing girls and taxi-drivers and policemen and 
respectable married women and stout aldermen, and embracing them— 
and if this same strange nuisance should dance into the office of Poetry 
and circle around the editorial staff Don Quixote-wise and then proceed 
to do an Irish jig, you’d know by these and other appropriate salutations 
that Ernest Walsh was in Chicago. 

Isn’t it exciting to be young and possessed of several thousand dollars, 
and on your way to Dublin, London, Paris, just in time to meet Spring 
half way? It’s all yourdoing! And Mrs. McCormick’s and the Irish gods! 


In a minute Walsh was streaking across the country, 
distributing five-dollar tips to astonished waiters, putting 
up luxuriously at the Blackstone, and rushing into the 
Poetry office like a pillar of fire. There, received with due 
éclat, he was given a luncheon-party, where the other poets 
scanned enviously a steamer ticket to France, for which its 
owner had paid $300. Yet we all felt bitterly sorry for him 
—so much youth, talent and enthusiasm in the grip of a 
hopeless malady and facing the threat of early extinction 
In those days—indeed, to the end—he was tall, thin, fitly 
groomed, and romantically dark and pale; if not quite so 
“beautiful” as Miss Boyle’s hero, still he was well made 
and rather good-looking. In no time at all he was the 
intimate friend of everybody, and we were all waving him 
a bon voyage as he started for Detroit to see his mother, and 
tor New York to sail away. 

The next incident was hair-raising indeed. In about a 
fortnight the following night-letter came collect from the 
Ambassador Hotel, New York: 


Robbed of over thousand dollars. Am nearly crazy. Ship sails 
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Wednesday morning, March fifteenth, and I haven’t a dollar. Owe 


hotel eighty-five dollars and require cash for French Consular fees, 


also month’s lodging in Paris until checks arrive. Not to sail now would 


take meaning from life. Do you know some rich friend to poets in Chi- 
cago who would loan me two hundred dollars, my heart for security. 
Can’t sail unless receive money Tuesday. Terrible loss to American 
letters if I don’t see Paris, also very dismal funeral for you to attend. 
Please don’t tell me I’m a fool. I know it which doesn’t ease my suffer- 
ing. Every friend I have in world has failed me, wire immediate reply. 

The editor did not fall for this suggestion at once, but 
before the ship sailed she induced Mrs. Speyer to lend the 
two hundred, which was of course promptly forgotten by 
the recipient; and in the end the two women divided the 
responsibility : 

Arriving in Paris, the apparently affluent poet put up at 
the Claridge, where, smitten with a hemorrhage, he was 
attended by doctors and nurses; until bills became due and 
the pitiless hotel-man put him out on the street with no 
more than the clothes he had on; and the American colony 
was obliged to bestir itself to succor him and redeem his 
baggage. 

No doubt Walsh, like King Lear, had “authority,” for 
he certainly made people stand around. Or woe be unto 
them if they didn’t! Uncle Sam’s accommodating 
monthly checks helped to keep him going, but, as Kay 
Boyle records, they never lasted through the month. In 
the Riviera the next winter, two Scottish ladies took pity 
on him during one of his desperate prostrations, and one of 
them cared for him expensively until he died. This was 
the “Eve” whom, under the magic wand of fiction, Kay 
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Boyle transforms into the villain of her tale. Some details 
of this character’s history I recognize, but the small 
jealousies and twisted tyrannies saddled on her strike me 
who knew her as a flagrant instance of the injustice which a 
generous person may suffer under the stabbings of a clever 
pen, stabbings which only a writer equally brilliant would 
be able to return in kind. Not that we need blame Kay 
Boyle, whose book is a story, not a history—a story in 
which the fictional balances no doubt had to be preserved. 

I saw the Scottish lady and Walsh when I was abroad 
in 1923; visited the former in Edinburgh, and had an 
evening or two with them in Paris after my Spanish trip. 
At this time Walsh was living carefully, lying abed half the 
day, turning out poems now and then, and apparently 
keeping fairly clear of love affairs. But after my return 
the wanderlust seized him—back to America he sailed, 
and crossed the continent to San Diego, intending to 
linger till the imminent end of his days. But in that 
auspicious climate a grand romance flared up; the fair 
damsel was wooed with poems and orchids and expensive 
perfumes, and narrowly escaped being carried off by the 
impetuous young Lochinvar who “could not wait’’—only 
saved in the nick of time by her hated mother, her odious 
quieter lover, and probably a substratum of intelligence in } 
her own young mind. So Lochinvar, thwarted this time, 
and impatient of prohibition—all prohibitions—returned 
to Europe in a somewhat embittered mood. 

No doubt he was soon consoled by the duet of passion 
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recorded in Kay Boyle’s book. And This Quarter was 
another consolation, Martin’s ““my magazine” of the novel 


—that International Quarterly which proved an annual, 
issuing only two numbers before its founder died, and a 
memorial number after his stormy life was over. When 
Poetry could not register sufficient enthusiasm over the 
first of these, the editor’s erstwhile friend poured the vials 
of wrath on her o’er-critical head, and in his second issue 
printed a bitter and furious revenge. Criticism with him 
was a matter of personal loyalties, and he never forgave 
the editor of Poetry or the Chicago group for not giving 
his magazine the “smashing bang-up busting snorting 
review” he had asked for. 

Kay Boyle plainly intends to picture her “Martin” as a 
genius; but the original of her portrait has always seemed 
to me a genius manqué, a man of keen creative energies 
who could not quite make them work efficiently, who was 
too impetuous and impulsive to carry his projects to a 
finish. He left many poems, mostly published in our 
magazine or his own, but nothing quite memorable 
enough, nothing complete and perfect. And his prose was 
loose and careless. Partly this may have been due to the 
haste and nervous excitement of illness, but a profounder 
cause was in the fundamental nature of the man. 

Walsh died at Monte Carlo, October 16th, 1926, and 
was buried in the cemetery at Monaco. All of us who 
knew him during those last five years will remember a 
vivid, fiery-tempered creature who took life with a zest 
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over-stimulated by his foretaste of its brevity, who gave 
orders to gods and men and would brook no denial. Ina 
letter he wrote me after his first visit to Carnevali, ill in 
Italy, he said: “It must make you very proud to have been 
associated with such briiliant magnificent failures.”’ Well, 
who achieves his desire?—is not failure the lot of all? As 
I once made a magnate say in a play, 
Success, there’s no such thing. 


H. M. 
“OBSTINATE ISLES” 


The appearance in England, during the past five or six 
years, of a fresh effort toward poetic experiment and 
revisionist criticism may be considered as testimony of two 
things: that the anaemic distress of contemporary English 
verse has at length aroused the concern of responsible 
minds, and that the recent presence in England of a few 
notable talents—Pound and Eliot primarily—has at last 
become felt. The demolition of straw men is no pastime 
for an honest intelligence; and the day is rapidly passing 
when the critic of English poetry need feel it impossible 
to get started on his serious business without a preliminary 
and thorough riddling of the Georgians. Mr. F. R. 
Leavis, it is true, once more uses the waning shades of 
Drinkwater, Squire, Gibson, Abercrombie, and Blunden as 
targets before pursuing more dangerous and elusive game 
in his recent volume, New Bearings in English Poetry. 
Impinging as they do on the situation provided by these 
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personalities, the objects of his detailed analysis and 
canonization—Eliot, Pound, Hopkins—have no difficulty 
in looming up as the giants they are, and his secondary 
respects are accorded with equal facility to Yeats, Hardy, 
Thomas, de la Mare, and Bridges. The difficulty with 
this form of critical appraisal is that it starts with a 


standard of almost complete poetic negation, and arrives 
at positive merits by a process of forced and gratuitous 
contrast. Poetry is certainly larger than any “situation” 
provided for it, either in England or America, in the past 
twenty years. Its problem for the individual talent can be 
understood not in terms of contemporary politics, schools, 
or even conditions, but by the resolute and isolated 
dedication of the entire character of the poet. Neither 
tradition nor a “situation” provide a primary impulse. 
The examples of Hardy, Bridges, Moore, and Hopkins 
provide standards for phe mining creative integrity more 
profitable than deflated Georgian reputations. 

The Georgians may be usefully recalled, however, tor 
one thing. Their devotion to English pastoral beauties 
and patriotic ideals, to the sanctity of the English home, 
meadow, fireside, flowers, dumb animals, and machine 
guns, delayed in contemporary English verse that ex- 
ploration of the conditions of contemporary life and 
thought which was achieved and eliminated from oppres- 
sive consideration in France and America fifteen or twenty 
years ago. What Cendrars, Jacob, Apollinaire, and 
Salmon did in France, Sandburg, Anderson, Masters, and 
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Bodenheim were doing for Americans. Their explorative 
campaigns provided the excitement and distraction of an 
early phase in contemporary activity. By the time an 
Eliot or a Crane came to the fulness of his powers, the 
gusto of curiosity and rehabilitation had worn off. The 
contemporary scene had been discovered, and the serious 
task of realizing it poetically could be resumed. In 
England, despite the then startling and sensational realism 
of Masefield’s thrillers and the demands of war-time sub 
jects, the scrutiny of this scene was timorously evaded. 
The problem of deciding its relevance to poetry, or the 
degree of its availability to esthetic experience, was coolly 
deferred. 

Meanwhile the elaborate thematic analysis of Kodak 
documentaire and Alcools, of Ulysses and the Cantos, of The 
Twelve and The Waste Land came into existence, to be 
ignored by Englishmen or even burned at Folkstone. The 
Sitwells were considered an adequate compromise with the 
modern intelligence. The fact that mere documentation 
was losing its statistical character and becoming the 
objective of valid poetic intention was carefully avoided. 
The typical English anthology of recent years (that of 
Squire, for example, or Binyon’s) remains almost wholly 
oblivious of the actual terms or conditions of its environ- 
ment. Sassoon, Owen, and a few war poets represent the 
limits of responsibility in this direction. For other writers, 
the work of Hardy or Bridges existed not as an example of 
austere resolution and isolated dignity, but as an invita- 
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tion to creep into that lukewarm and consoling bath of 
tradition wherein the talents of Blunden, Binyon, and 
Abercrombie were swallowec up and extinguished. For 
others—Hodgson, Childe, Bottomley, Fredegond Shove— 
the magic of Yeats, de la Mare, and the Celtic Twilight 
lured its victims into fathomless bogs. The results for 
English verse have been disastrous to the point of com- 
plete anonymity. (I do not revive this matter as a means 
of self-congratulation for American historians. Our own 
contemporary poetry has lost in aimless revivalism almost 
as much as it has gained in personal vigor, immediacy and 
critical awareness.) Abercrombie’s recent collection of New 
English Poems (London: Victor Gollancz, Ltd.), even when 
read according to the editor’s timid plea “as poetry [which] 
transfigures everything, sub specie aeternitatis,’ must im- 
press anyone as too desultory in its inspiration and too 
aimlessly heterogenous in its styles (ranging from Henry 
Newbolt to Humbert Wolfe) to warrant much faith that 
the evils of ‘“‘the latest thing” and “‘the modern situation” 
are being outgrown, and that a return to the timeless 
poetic verities has once-more been achieved. 

Prof. Richards and his disciples (notably William 
Empson), as well as critics like Herbert Read and Michael 
Roberts, are not yet prepared to throw the burden of 
proof in modern English poetry upon remote poetic 
verities. Their elaborate critical laboratories and school- 
rooms aim at dissipating any illusions, sanctimonies, or 
sins of pride on this score. Their confrontation of the 
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future may be witnessed in Michael Roberts’ anthology of 
the work of nine representatives of this viewpoint, New 
Signatures (Hogarth Press, London), and in the pages of 
two recent creative magazines, Experiment, edited at 
Cambridge by Bronowski and Empson, and Scrutiny, a 
project of Mr. Leavis. This group of poets, stranded on 
the waste-land, and driven to the point of desperation by 
their eclectic inheritance and the pessimism implicit in the 
“difficult” methods of Eliot, aim to combine their complex 
predicament of consciousness with the terms of science, 
industry, and psychology in the unresolved order around 
them. Their hope is to rescue a direct and unesoteric 
positivism. Mr. Roberts observes: 

We ignore the fact that it may be possible to find a moral hierarchy 
analogous to the hierarchy of authoritative scientific observers, and we 
are left with only an empirical knowledge that certain things make us 
uncomfortable. Those poets who have in recent years attempted to 
satirize such a state of affairs, whilst being themselves the victims of it, 
were at a hopeless disadvantage; it is useless to show the futility of this 
or that if you believe that all alike is vanity. The poet as such may be 
concerned with none of these things, but it is not possible for any man 
of reasonable intelligence and sensibility to ignore them. 


He pleads against isolation and the poet’s contempt for 
society, and argues for comprehensibility and leadership. 
The ambitions of this program would be less confounding 
if they convinced one (as the poems of Empson, Auden, 
and Spender occasionally convince one) that the poetic 
problem has yet to find its focus in personal conscience 
and responsibility. The poetic heresies of science, in- 
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dustry, and “life” have been advocated with sufficient 
hysteria and foolhardiness in our time to have given poets 
a monumental task in realizing their true relevance. Mr. 
Koberts’ poets are to be commended for their bravery in 
facing a predicament from which both Mr. Eliot and Prof. 
Richards have at times retreated in considerable despair. 
Their poems are still heavy with confusion and strain, and 
their rhythms only increase Mr. Eliot’s reputation for 
making unfortunate suggestions 


s, since they seem to derive 
from his surmise that the modern man’s perception of 
rhythm has been profoundly influenced by the internal 
combustion engine. The results, though in several cases 
salient and even evocative of the significance outlined in 
the preface, are as yet hardly more than equivocal. The 
poets of New Signatures, like the hero of Hugh Selwyn 
Mauberly, have “‘fished by obstinate isles.”” While, unlike 
him, they have not captured a Tyrian murex, their inten- 
tions in pursuing the “salmon of salvation” are not to be 
ignored in the present ordeal of English verse. MM. D. Z. 


REVIEWS 
Emity Dickinson 
Letters of Emily Dickinson, edited by Mabel Loomis Todd. 
Harper & Bros. 
To the 1894 edition of these Letters, phrases, sentences, 


and complete letters added in this 1931 edition and listed 
in an appendix, make more distinct the lineaments that 
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had conveyed the same impression originally, with curious 
exactness. Comparing omissions with inclusions, one 
notes reticence: a determination to cover from the voracity 
of the wolfish, a seclusive, wholly non-notorious person- 
ality; an absence of legend; and care lest philistine interest 
in what is fine be injudiciously taxed. A significant group 
of the letters as first issued is here significantly augmented 
—that to Mr. C. H. Clark and his brother concerning the 
Reverend Charles Wadsworth. Though innocence is 
invulnerable to betrayal or curiosity, one objects to shar 
ing emotion that was intended only for another, and we 
are glad that if Emily Dickinson’s notable secret has not 
perfectly the aspect of a secret, it is revealed by herself 
rather than by “so enabled a man” as the twentieth- 
century critic. The fitting of the poems “into the sequence 
where they belong” remains to be done, Mrs. Todd says, 
and several “groups of unpublished letters now known t: 
exist are not included.” One notes her exactness | 
omitting The from her title. 

You can’t say to people, my sensibilities are finer thai 
yours and where | feed you may not; and apart fron 
literary significance, the letters are important as ex 
pressing a friendship. In search and research, in divining 
dates and scripts, by consultation with persons, that she 
might somewhat perpetuate the magnificent entity Emil) 
Dickinson was; in sensibility that has not suppressed, and 
in candor that has not victimized, Mrs.-Todd has been 
more than the usual editor. Not many years after they 
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were issued, the 1894 two-volume “Lefters were being 
bound in one volume, and sold for twenty-five cents a 
copy,” a circumstance which rivals in irony the stealing 
of a Bible from a church pew. 

If we care about the poems, we value the connection in 
which certain poems and sayings originated. The chief 
importance of the letters for us, however, is their es- 
tablishing the wholesomeness of the life. They are full 


of enthusiasm. The effect of the whole personality is in 
the phrase, from a letter to the Misses Norcross, ‘““Now 
children, when you are cutting the loaf . . .”, and in the 


lines to Miss Whitney: “You speak of ‘disillusion.’ That 
is one of the few subjects on which I am an infidel.” 
Professor Whicher sees in the poems “the same instinct 
of sound workmanship that made the Yankee clipper, the 
Connecticut clock, and the New England doorway objects 
of beauty,” and there is in the letters another phase of 
that exciting realness. 

Though she needed a more than partial response to het 
work, the process of “‘interiorization,” as Mr. Trueblood 
puts it, was not a dark one. She understood the sudden 
experience of unvaluable leisure by which death is able 
to make one “homeless at home.” “The heart wants 
what it wants, or else it does not care,” she said; and death 
in its several forms—betrayal, separateness of dwelling, 
the sense of one’s inadequacy, and physical death—she 
expresses in such a way one does not see how it could be 
expressed better. ‘I wish | was somebody else,” she said 
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after Leonard Humphrey’s death, and after her father’s, 
I “forget what I am doing, . . . wondering where he is.”’ 
To free or to protect was her necessity, and not to be 
able to break the fetters mental or actual that are too 
strong for mortality was her discipline. ‘“The seeing pain 
one can’t relieve makes a demon of one,” she said. But 
she was full of gratitude. To be able to give is to be 
willing to receive and she did not scorn gifts, even a 
Christmas gift. 

She was not a recluse, nor was her work, in her thought 
of it, something eternally sealed. Acquiescing in deferred 
publication she said, “My barefoot rank is better,” 
because she valued her work too much to hurt it if greater 
stature for it could be ensured by delay. Mrs. Todd 
alludes to Emerson’s remark, “ ‘Now and then a man 
exquisitely made can live alone,’ ” and to Bacon’s version 
of the thought, “ ‘Whosoever is delighted in Solitude is 
either a Wilde Beast or a God.’”’ She presents Emily 
Dickinson as that rare thing, the truly unartificial spirit 
flashing like an animal, with strength or dismay. One 
resents the cavil that makes idiosyncrasy out of indi 
viduality, asking why Emily Dickinson should sit in the 
dim hall to listen to Mrs. Todd’s music. Music coming 
from under a window has many times been enhanced by 
its separateness; and though to converse athwart a door 
is not usual, it seems more un-useful to discuss such a 
preference than it would be to analyze the beam of light 
that brings personality, even in death, out of seclusion. 
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A portrait of Emily Dickinson that we prize is the 
description of her magic effect upon children, by Martha 
Dickinson Bianchi in the introduction to The Single 
Hound; and the Dickinson setting given her in The Life 
and Letters of Emily Dickinson is a companion piece to it: 
the New England town with its black firs in the days when 
“Amherst College and Amherst were one;” when Emily 
Dickinson’s father walked to and from his office wearing 
“a black beaver hat glossy beyond compare with that of 
any young beau;” when sometimes at an evening party, 
quoting Amherst Sixty Years Ago, by S. G. Dickinson, 
there were solos by Lavinia Dickinson or by a para- 
doxically retiring “Basso, of a profundity beyond all 
known musical necessity; when souvenirs of Palestine 
sent by a missionary were shown—cloisonné coffee-cups 
and lentils, ““husks—such as-the-swine-did-eat.” 

Emily Dickinson was reason’s pupil but her technique 
was intuitive, and in that matter she was “wayward 
Study which she bestowed on her poems related only to a 
choice of words that would sharpen the meaning, we are 
told. Her appeal to Mr. Higginson for instruction, 
though sincere, was actually for a commission authorizing 
her to proceed. As Mr. Trueblood has noted, “What she 
said seems always said with the choicest originality.” 
Whittier, Bryant, and Thoreau were choice; and to some 
extent Emerson. Hawthorne was a bear but great. All 
of these except Whittier seem less choice than their 
neighbor—‘‘Myself the only kangaroo among the beauty” 
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she called herself, not realizing the pinnacle of favor to 
which her words of dejection were to be raised. 

An element of the Chinese taste was part of this choice 
ness, in its daring associations of the prismatically true; 
the gamboge and pink and cochineal of the poems; the 
oleander blossom tied with black ribbon; the dandelion 
with scarlet; the rowan spray with white. 

In both poems and letters one sometimes rejects an 
attitude or a phrase; and from a eulogy of flaws or mis- 
fortunes the mind dissents. Although the behavior of an 
ear that lives on sound is as sudden as the rush of the canoe 
toward the rapid, the swerve to a pun or the quoting of a 
familiar phrase in a new connection—even by so justified 
a person as Emily Dickinson—gives one a start. Against 
near rhyme or no rhyme where rhyme is required, com- 
plaint seems general. But Emily Dickinson was a person 
of power and could have overcome, had she wished to, any 
less than satisfactory feature of her lines. The self- 
concealing pronoun (“Had we the art, like you, to endow 
so many by simply recovering our health . . .’’), inde- 
pendence of the subjunctive, and many another select 
defect, are, for the select critic, attractions. 

To some, her Japanesely fantastic reverence for tree, 
insect, and toadstool is not interesting; many who are 
“helped” by a brave note, do not admire the plucked 
string; by some the note of rapture is not caught; and by 
the self-sufficient, Emily Dickinson has been accused of 
vanity. A certain buoyancy that creates an effect of 
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inconsequent bravado—a sense of drama with which we 


} > : 
may not be quite at home—was for her a part of that 
expansion of breath necessary to existence, and unless 
it is conceited for the hummingbird or the osprey to not 
hehave like a chicken, one does not find her conceited. 
She was not usual, but her need was the universal human 
one, never disguised. She saw no comfort in refusing to 
; ; ; - : 
question that about which she wished most to be sure. 
“Are you certain there is another life? When over- 
whelmed to know,’ she said, “I fear that few are sure.” 
And later: 
Che spirit lasts, but in what mode 
B slow, the body speaks, 
But as the spirit furnishes 
Apart it never talks. 
Che music tn the violin 
Does not emerge alone 
But arm in arm with touch, vet touch 
Alone is not a tune, 
Che spirit lurks within the flesh 
Like tides within the sea 
Chat make the water live; estranged 
What would the either be? 
" She had “‘a habit of discounting disappointment by an- 
ticipating it.””. The frankness with w hich in a letter—as 
above—she speaks verse as if it were prose, to the one to 
) whom she writes, is strange. In these days of composite 
: intellect and mock-modest impersonalism, this nakedness 
striking. If our capacity for suffering ts the necessary 
, antitheses ot our capacity for jov, we would with iz milv 
: Dickinson—not wish to have it less. ‘““Though I think 
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1 bend,” she said, “something straightens me.” The 
heart is like a house. It has to have scaffolding and then 
it stands alone. She exemplifies to Professor Whicher 
“that quality in New England character which enables 
it to invert suffering into a kind of joy”; and despite 
doctrinaire reassurances—from the kind of modern ego 
for which suffering is unholy and uneasiness excusable 
one feels that she suffered, and also that she shared the 
prerogatives she attributed to her cousins when she said 
their home symbolised to her “peace, sunshine, books.” 
It was hers to make words convey “more than the 
sum of their meanings laid end to end;” and to attain 
splendor of implication without prefatory statement, 





for her conciseness was as extreme as her largess. How 
justly Mrs. Todd insists that her picture should have a 
plain frame. In studying the letters one seems to feel an 
anxiety lifted, the apparently opposed but united honor 
compelled by conscience 
and her friend’s reticence—constituting the sense of a 
super-identity and of violence rebuffed. One owes much 
to Emily Dickinson and her friend, who have somehow 
enabled one, through these pages, to forget the ruses and 
dust-obscured emulations of ambitious biography. 
Marianne Moore 





Emily Dickinson’s openness 


A BIBLICAL EPIC 


Barabbas, by Sara Bard Field. Albert & Charles Boni. 
One can hardly feel that Mrs. Field was well advised in 
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undertaking a long more-or-less biblical narrative instead 
of accepting the more fitful and casual lyric inspiration 
which has yielded her, in her earlier book, The Pale 
Woman, some lovely songs. A two-hundred-page poem, 


averaging some twenty-five lines to a page, is a strain 
which only the greatest poets have carried to a triumph, 
and few have endured without lagging, or sometimes utter 
fatigue. 

In so far as the narrative parallels the gospel story, one 
must feel the immense superiority of the latter in vigor, 
vividness, dramatic power, truth to human feeling and 
character, and sheer poetic beauty of style. And when the 
poet draws upon her imagination for details beyond 
history or legend, she cannot make her readers accept them 
as part of the warp and woof—they remain unconvincing, 
extraneous. The stanzaic form also proceeds too mono- 
tonously, with too little rise and fall, too little effect of 
climax; and, it must be admitted, with too little divine 
interruption of beautiful lines. 

I know that Robinson Jeffers, to my utter confusion, is 
quoted on the jacket with lofty praise, which may be 
repeated here to confound me: 

The poem is epic, a streaming narrative of important events, jewelled 
with lovely imagery and shining words. The theme is unique in poetry 
as it is in history, the sublimation of an oppressed people’s rancor into 
spiritual power. Behind the lovely poetry, the carefully studied history, 
the dramatic confrontation of Jesus and Barabbas, the unity of this 
theme directs the poem’s wide arc of flight, subordinating even the 
crucifixion and the fall of Jerusalem into episodes. It is a majestic 
poem. 
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By way of self-defense, I can only present certain stanzas 
from the most important episode of the poem, and let the } 
reader decide for himself. Here, for example, is Pontius 
Pilate confronting the mob at a moment the most dramatic 
in all human history: 


Pilate surveyed them; eyes loud with disgust 
Declared “You tricky rats, | know your ruse.”’ 

He was most loath to do their will or trust 

Their choice. He pointed to the man. “What must 
I do with him ye call ‘King of the Jews’?” 


“King of the Jews” he dared to call him, and how 
Repugnance, swelling past the question’s brim, 
Choked the mob throat to a brief interim 

Of silence. Then, as a lightning-rent bough 

After a clap of thunder crashes through 

Shocked stillness, the reply, “Crucify him!”’ 
“Crucify him! Crucify him!” Heaven, cloud-torn, 
Darkly encircled with an evil ban 

That sorry “King,” bound, friendless and forlorn, 
Face blotched with blood; from long night vigil, worn. 
Pilate stood up and said: “Behold the man!” 

These stanzas, chosen from the supreme climax of the 
story, show how grandeur may be blurred to the common- 
place by an inadequate vision and style. And throughout 
the lesser episodes of the poem I find a similar prosiness, 
falling only too often on such a passage as this one con- 
cerning Agrippa: 

Extravagant and pleasure-seeking chi 

Disloyal to his own kin till mature 

This black Herodian taint could not endu: 

In dominant blood so richly undefiled , 
It turned the treacherous foreign poison pur 
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Mellowed his heart, now at midsummer age, 

; With fervent love of land but gave him cooler 
Reason than his Master’s. High in privilege, 
Our tragedy upon the Roman stage 
Was briefly halted by this actor ruler— 
Israel’s lover, diplomat and sage. 


The poem’s rhymed eloquence becomes more stable 
toward the end, after sword and flame have destroyed the 
Holy City. Two or three stanzas may be quoted as among 
the best in the book: 


Arrows and swords, the teeth of Hate, decay; 
Hate, Time’s hyena, with his master passes; 
Love, angel of Eternity, will lay 

These everlasting stones in garden grasses 
Where tree and flower never fade away. 
Marble and mortar crumble. Silver and gold 
Melt, Cedar of Lebanon rots. Sard 

And jacinth crack, but time has never marred 
The granite of Eternity, more hard 

Than mountain rib, more tender than the fold 
Of evening wrapped around in royal guard. 


See, Israel’s spirit does not lie among 
Her fallen pillars strangled in the curled 

Fingers of flame. Her song is not yet sung, 

rhe honey thereof dripping from the tongue. 

Not Rome was hers to conquer, but the world.” 

If Mrs. Field has undertaken a subject of epic scope 
which is beyond the reach of her delicate craft, her mistake 
is one which has often been made by poets more power- 
fully inspired. In her foreword she expresses the hope that 
her poem “may be but the starting-point” for further 
modern poetizing of Hebrew history and legend. Well, one 
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doubts whether this hope is wise; at least it is no wonder 

that modern poets, reared in a different faith and environ- 
ment, hesitate to re-interpret stories already so nobly 
enshrined in poetic beauty. H. M. 


LANDSCAPE LYRICS 


Red Drumming in the Sun, by May Lewis. Alf. A. Knopf. 
This book, chiefly poems of nature, shows a sensitive 
feeling for the quieter moods of landscape beauty—for 
spring that “liberates the green,” for autumn’s colors and 
bare boughs, for the “burnished road” and “flake of 
shade” of a midsummer noon, and for winter’s 
Lead-colored ice, cold as indifference, 
its soft white expanses and brilliant skies. Here at High 
Morning is one of the best of these, or How Delicately the 
Tree Holds its Distress. 

A few poems touch human emotion more directly, some- 
times in close alliance with nature’s beauty. Here, for 
example, is Then Suddenly: 

It was a waste of weed that I walked through, 
My careless path parted the tangled yield; 


There stood revealed 

A green, bright bush on which a white rose grew. 
Midsummer noon I watched while nothing stirred 
The burnished road; soft fell a flake of shade— 
The dust portrayed 

The winged black-velvet pattern of a bird. 

Our casual hour had passed as a wave slips 

In uneventful sequence from the sand; 

Then suddenly I felt against my hand 

The rose—the bird—the swift touch of your lips! 
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If there is no exceptional lyric magic in these poems, one 
finds at least a high-spirited recognition of beauty in 
nature and human life, and a cultivated handling of 
poetic rhythms and other resources of the poet’s craft. 

H. M. 
CORRESPONDENCE 


MR. POUND REPLIES TO MR. TATE 


Madam: It is difficult to know how to attain that com- 
plete and perfect simplicity of utterance which is supposed 
to transmit the meaning of simple statements into another 
human consciousness. 

Can you, in words of the fewest possible syllables, 
explain to Mr. Tate that at a given but unknown date 
someone first combined syllables so that a long syllable 
was usually followed by either two shorts or a long; and 
that at a more or less ascertainable date Arnaut Daniel 
began spacing out his rhymes; and that a bit later Dante, 
the Florentine poet, either INVENTED or adapted a 
rhyme scheme in which each terminal sound is used three 
times, and that these simple practices are quite definite 
inventions which WORK. 

For the lack of a little such inventiveness hundreds of 
thousands of clichés were tor two or more centuries poured 
into English blank verse (called loosely iambic penta- 
meter). The lack of a perfectly “mechanical” invention in 
the domain of rhythm, having about as much relation 
to Mr. Tate’s hyper-complex about the relation of his 
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aunt’s uncle to his mother-in-law’s sister on the distaff side 
as had God’s remarks in the garden of Eden to Federico 
Secondo’s relations to Pierre de la Vigne. 

If you can’t explain it to him, get a mallet. 

Profile also contains a lot Mr. T. doesn’t know. 

O Montreal, wotter country!! 
E. P, 
NEWS NOTES 


We are pleased to be able to inform our readers that recent liberal 
contributions to Porrry’s Fund make us quite certain of carrying on 
at least through our twenty-first year—that 
next September. 

Miss Moore’s essay on Emily Dickinson’s letters in the present issue of 
Poerry will bring to our readers special interest not only in Mrs. Todd’s 
new edition, but in Mrs. Martha Dickinson Bianchi’s new volume of 
reminiscences, Emily Dickinson Face to Face (Houghton, Mifflin Co.), 
upon which we shall comment in a future issue. In her essay Miss Moore 
has made reference to several earlier documents on Emily Dickinson: 
Charles Trueblood’s essay in American Criticism, 1926 (Harcourt, Brace); 
Emily Dickinson, a Bibliography, by Geo. F. Whicher (Jones Library, 
Amherst, 1930); Emily Dickinson, the Human Background of Her Poetry, 
by Josephine Pollitt (Harper, 1930); the Life and Letters by Mrs. Bianchi 
(Houghton, Mifflin, 1924); and Susan Gilbert Dickinson’s earlier volume, 
Society in Amherst Sixty Years Ago. 

The Cantos of Ezra Pound, now announced in an American edition 
through Farrar & Rinehart, are being translated into Italian by Emanuel 
Carnevali, who still resides in his native town of Bazzano. 

The Harbor Press of New York announces that Margery Mansfield 
is the winner of the $500 prize offered by Joan Ramsey in its Second 
Poetry Contest, Miss Mansfield’s manuscript being judged best of the 
650 submitted. The judges were Laura Benét, Mrs. Dwight Morrow, 
Louis How, and William Allan Neilson. 

The first Poetry Playhouse in America was opened last year at the 
University of Southern California, its founders being Cloyd Duval 
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Dalzell, Alta B. Hall, and Dean Ray K. Immel, of the University’s 
school of speech. A permanent small theatre has been placed at the 
disposal of this organization, which has taken John Masefield’s plea for 
verse-reading and verse-dramatizations as its incentive. Also in California, 
at the University in Berkeley, the California Little Theatre has recently 
produced for the first time anywhere Robinson Jeffers’ dramatic poem, 
The Tower Beyond Tragedy. 

A number of contemporary French poets are contributing dramatic 
work to the programs of the two French art theatres, L’Atelier and la 
Compagnie des Quinze, at the Theatre Montmartre. These include 
Henri Ghéon (La Paysanne de Vallécas, after Tirso de Molina), Roger 
Vitrac (Le Coup de Trafalgar), and André Obey, the author of Lucrece 

with Loire and Venus and Adonis). Classical drama has also appeared 

on these programs—Moliére, Calderon, Mérimée, Richaud—with music 
arranged by composers like Milhaud, and with scenic investiture by 
various experimental artists. 

“The last of The Microcosms,” a children’s number, reaches us from 
Yorkshire, England, arousing many regrets that this fine magazine is 
saying goodbye. Its editor, Dorothy Una Ratcliffe, issued the first 
number in manuscript in 1909, when she was eleven years old, continuing 
with an occasional number in typescript until 1914, and since then with 
from one to four numbers a year beautifully printed and illustrated. 
From the beginning the editor’s uncle, the late Lord Brotherton, paid all 
expenses, and the proceeds from subscriptions and sales have gone to 
Yorkshire charities. 

The magazine has served admirably as an organ for chiefly the York- 
shire group of poets, playwrights, short-story writers and artists, present- 
ing many distinguished works. We subscribe heartily to their sense of 
loss over its discontinuance. 

While Poerry was celebrating its twentieth birthday last October, 
our lively and informative Parisian contemporary, Les Nouvelles Lit- 
téraires, was recording the completion of its first decade. 


This weekly paper, which comes in newspaper form (24 x 17 inches 


1as been a success from the beginning, ably fulfilling its original purpose 
“the news literary, artistic, scientific,” and to offer “a weekly 
review of information, criticism and bibliography.” This program the 
able editors “have never ceased to follow and have constantly enlarged, 
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welcoming with liberal discretion all manifestations of talent, and pre- 
senting, in a vivid and suggestive panorama, the diverse currents of 
international thought.” 

We heartily congratulate our interesting contemporary, and wish it 
many more years of progressive wide-awake life. 

Commerce, the distinguished French quarterly founded and edited by 
Paul Valéry, Léon-Paul Fargue, and Valéry Larbaud, has announced 
the suspension of publication. We regret that this intelligence reached 
us too late for inclusion in our review of this periodical’s career in our 
December issue. If our information is correct, the literary world of 
France is deprived of one of its most important modern journals, whose 
demise must be regretted by all discriminating writers. 

The Golden Book of Italian Poetry, an anthology of 71 poems from 52 
Italian poets, has just been issued by the Oxford University Press. This 
collection was made by Lauro de Bosis, the remarkable young Italian 
writer who, in October 1931, carried his defiance of the Fascist govern 
ment to the length of flying in an aeroplane over Rome scattering de- 
nunciatory leaflets. He was pursued by police planes, disappeared over 
the Mediterranean in the direction of the French coast, and has never 
been heard of since. Signor de Bosis was known in America for his work 
at Columbia and other universities. His poem Jcaro was an astonishing 
portent of his own adventurous death. George Macaulay Trevelyan, 
O.M., the eminent English historian of Italy, gives, in an introduction to 
the anthology, an account of the compiler’s life and work. 

A publication of unusual interest is the new translation of the Odyssey, 
the twenty-eighth in English, by T. E. Shaw (Col. Lawrence of Arabia), 
just issued by the Oxford University Press. Lawrence, who has now 
legally adopted the name of Shaw, has clothed Homer in the vigorous 
language and intense physical reality of his own memorable record of 
the Arabian revolt against the Turks during the World War, Revo/t in 
the Desert. This translation will soon be discussed in the pages of Poetry. 

The New Republic, in its issue of November 3oth, printed a new lyric 
by James Joyce, Ecce Puer, his first to be published, we believe, sinc 
the appearance of his book of thirteen lyrics, Pomes Penyeach, in 1927; 
eight of which had appeared in Poerry ten years earlier, in 1917. 

Poetry will give the full retail price for a few copies of Dec. 1928, Fan. 
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and March 1929 (Vol. XX XIII, Nos. 3, ¢ and 6); and April 1926 (Vol. 
XXVIII, No. 1). And we will give 50 cents apiece and many thanks for 
Dec. 1924 (Vol. XXV, No. 3). 

We are fortunate in being able to present twelve posthumous poems 
by Hart Crane, whose leap into the sea last April was a deep grief to his 
friends and admirers, and a sad loss to American letters. He died at 
the age of thirty-three, leaving two books of verse, White Buildings and 
The Bridge. His posthumous poems will be issued soon as a third 
volume by the same publisher, Horace Liveright. 

Mr. David Greenhood, who is now living in San Francisco after a 
sojourn at Santa Fe, first appeared in Poetry for December 1920, but 
since 1923 he has been silent. His wife is Helen Gentry, the printer of 
delicate de luxe editions, and with her aid Mr. Greenhood hopes to bring 
out a book of verse this winter. 

Mr. Sherry Mangan, of Lynn, Mass., is a “printer, tutor, draughts- 
man,” who for a time after his graduation from Harvard edited and 
printed Larus, an interesting small magazine. Alb. & Chas. Boni issued 
last spring his first novel. 

Mr. Charles Reznikoff, of New York, has printed and issued his 
poems and plays in several small pamphlets. Five Groups of Verse 
combines the poems, published from 1918 to 1927. 

Ethel Arnold Tilden (Mrs. F. C. T.) lives in Greencastle, Ind., where 
her husband teaches in DePauw University. She is the author of 
Quest and Acceptance (Harold Vinal). 

Mr. Robert Penn Warren returned some years ago from a Rhodes 
scholarship at Oxford to teach English at Vanderbilt University in 
Nashville, Tenn. He was one of the Fugitive group, but has not yet 
published a volume. 

Mr. A. M. Sullivan, of New York, is now issuing his first book of verse, 
tlbows of the Wind. 

Mr, Philip M. Harding lives in Summit, N. J., Mr. George Reavey in 
Paris. 

The other poets of this number are new to our readers. 

Mr. Edouard Roditi, born in 1910 of partly American parentage, 
passed his youth mostly in Paris and is now living in London. He has 
written both French and English poems, and contributed to Transition, 
Pagany, etc. 
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Miss Dorothy Blank (Mrs. Frank Follmer), of Chicago, is associate 
editor of College Humor, and has written stories and articles for many 
magazines, 

Mr. Allen Seiffert, of Moline, Ill., now a student at the University of 
Iowa, is the young son of Marjorie Allen Seiffert, the distinguished poet. 

Mr. Laurent B. Frantz, born in 1913 at Nashville, Tenn., is a recent 
graduate of the Univ. of Tennessee. 
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